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ORIGINAL. 


THE WOOD-CUTTER AND HIS CHILDREN. 


Tt was a bleak day in December. The snow had been 
filling all that day, andthe night before. ‘he trees, the 
ground, the roofs of the cottages, and the sheds were all 
covered with a white mantle, and every thing proclaimed 
that winter was indeed come in good earnest. The chil- 
dren of poor people gathered closer about the fire place, 
ws night drew on, and if the flame blazed cheerfully, and 
the mother spread the tea-table with bread and milk for 
them, while she cheerfully spoke of blessings for which to 
thank God, they thought themselves happy that they 
were no poorer. 

In the, cottage of Robert Owen, the wood-cutter, the 

fre blazed up with a cheerful giow, and the little band of 
young and happy faces, upon which the light shone, made 
that cottage a sunny place within, though the storm raged 
without. ‘he mother was knitting some warm stockings 
for her husband, the eldest daughter, Mary, was spreading 
asnow white cloth upon an oaken table, to have the 
supper ready against her father’s return from the village, 
ad the younger children were busily employed with their 
books or work. Where contentment and love are, there 
too may happiness be found. Contentment and love were 
tonstant inmates in this poor man’s cottage, and hence 
happy faces, kind vojces, and cheerful hearts were 
fund there. 
looking up from her work, the mother said, 
“Mary dear, you may put the tea-kettle over the fire, 
ind place the bread upon the table, as your father will 
on be at home, and will want his supper directly, after 
ing out in the storm all day.” 

Mary did as her mother directed, and the kettle was 
inging merrily, when the sound of steps was heard ap- 
toaching, and the children called out joyfully ‘* Father’s 
ming,” and ran to open the door for him. What do 
they see, which causes them to start back in surprise, and 
‘shes the joyful welcome which was ready to burst from 
heir lips? ‘Their father is not alone. He holds by the 
hand a little girl, thinly clad, and ragged too, her face 
tle from hunger and cold, and her eyes swollen with 
Neeping. No wonder the children’s happy voices are 

shed, and their looks changed to pity at this sight. 
Robert did not kiss his own little ones as usual, but, 
tding the little stranger to his wife, he said, 
“Here, Ellen, is a poor wanderer for you to comfort 
dcherish. I metthe child in the woods. She had 
dered about in search of a house, till completely 
tilled and disheartened. I found her sunk upon the 
ound, and she would have perished there if God had 
directed my steps to the spot, for her relief.” 

Gently, the good mother took the child, aud removing 
"etagged hood and shawl, brushed the snow from her 

eck, and kissed that sad, tearful face, as ifit had been 

tof her own child. Then she said, 

“You did quite right, dear Robert, to bring the little 

here. God has sent her tous. We will take care of 

", Uill we can restore her to her parents or friends.” 
‘hen, turning to Mary, she said, ‘‘ Heat some milk for 
little one. She must be very hungry, and bring me 
¢ of Katy’s woolen dresses, this one is wet and cold.” 

hen, taking off the ragged gown from the child, she 








put on one of little Katy’s warm dresses, which just fitted 
her. The milk was by that time heated, and upon put- 
ting it to the child’s lips, she swallowed it with the utmost 
avidity. Could you have looked in then upon the group 
around that cottage fire-side, and seen the sympathizing 
faces of the wood-cutter’s children, as they looked at the 
little stranger, and vied with each other in making her 
comfortable, and, then, cou'd you have seen the wonder- 
ing, grateful and happy expression on her face, as she 
looked up at her kind friend, you would have thought it 
‘* More biessed to give thar to receive.” 

It was ten o’clock at night. The children had all been 
put to bed in the cottage, and still the wood-cutter and 
his wife sat together, by the dying embers, and talked of 
the little stranger. She, poor child, after being abundant- 
ly fed, had been put into a warm bed, and was now sweet- 
ly asleep. But Robert and his wife still sat by the chim- 
ney side, and talked of the sleepmg one, and counselled 
together about their proper course conceruing her. 

“Could you find out what her name is, or where she 
came from?” asked Ellen of her husband. 

‘She says they called her Jane Norris, and her father 
and mother are both dead. I should think, from what she 
told me, that the people who have had the care of her 
have treated her unkindly, and had sent her out in the 
woods, in order to get rid of her. .They brought her in a? 
waggon, and left her there, telling her to go to the next: 
house, and ask the people to let her live with them.” 
Robert looked in his wife’s face as he said this, for he 
knew not how she would receive this announcement, but 
he only saw interest-and kindness there. No selfish fear 
that the orphan would become a burden to them, with 
their large family, influenced the heart of Ellen Qwen ; 
pity alone was in her voice, as she spoke, 

‘Then the poor child shall live with us, and become 
as one of ourown. We are poor, it is true, but God will 
aid us, for he is the orphan’s Friend, Let us love and 
cherish this litthe one, dear Robert, as we should wish 
our own child to be loved and cherished, if we were dead, 
and she was thrown among strangers.” 

A tear was in the mother’s eye, as she spoke, and a 
heavenly love and charity filled her heart as she pleaded 
thus for the orphan. Nor did these words fall upon an 
unwilling ear, Never was a husband prouder of his wife, 
than was Robert Owen of his Ellen, as he heard her speak 
thus, and he kissed her’ fondly, as a proof of his cordial 
assent to her words. 

“You are right, Ellen,” he said. ‘I hoped that you 
would propose to keep the little girl, though I was afraid 
you had too many of your own to care for, to undertake 
the charge of another. For myself, 1 will gladly work an 
hour longer at night, to give the orphan a home.” 

Though the wood-cutter’s hand was rough, and his 
cheek embrowned by exposure, never did a nobler heart 
beat than the one that dictated this reply. Blessed, thrice 
blessed of God, were Robert and his wife, that night, for 
they had dried the tear on the orplan’s cheek ; they had 
given a home to the fatherless one. M. W. D. 








Moral Tales. 





ORIGINAL. 


THE ORPHAN’S BURIAL. 


In my morning walks around the beautiful village of 
B , where, far removed from the din and excite- 
ment of the city, I was passing the summer’s sultry months, 
in hopes that the invigorating country air, and the quiet 
of country life, might restore to me that perfect health 
which a long and tedious illness had impaired, I frequent- 
ly encountered two persons, one of whom became to me 
an object of especial interest. It was a little sylph-like 
girl, over whose gentle head, scaree six summers might 
perhaps have passed, tinging each waving curl with their 
own golden beauty, and whose sprigttly step and grace- 
ful witching mien,seemed more appropriate to some sprite 
of fairy land, than to a mortal dweller of the earth. At- 
tracted by the sunny smile which lighted up her counte- 
nance, and by the almost unearthly pathos of her deep 
blue eyes, even more than by her extraordinary loveliness 
of face and feature, I was restrained from breaking down 
the barriers of form, and accosting the little stranger, on- 
ly by the cold look, and repelling demeanor of her com- 
panion. 

He was a man who had yet scarcely reached the prime 
of life, of a singularly gentlemanly exterior, manners 
strongly tinctured with pride and reserve, and a counte- 
nance deeply marked withjcare and sorrow. Nor was I 
slow in discovering from the deep interest with which he 








evidently regarded her, and the thrilling tenderness of 
tone with which I once overheard him address her as 
‘* My little fairy,” that they sustained to each other the 
endearing relation of father and child. 

He was evidently too, like myself, an invalid; with 
the difference that while fresh roses of health were daily 
added to my cheeks, his pale face grew still paler; and I 
often sighed, as the thought came o’er me, that the love- 
ly child whose deep mourning dress led me to conjecture 
that she was already motherless, might soon become fath- 


“erless also. Gladly would I ‘have learned something of 


that stranger’s history ; gladly would I have proffered my 
sympathy for his sorrows, but he seemed a cold, proud 
man, who would scorn all attempts at consolation, and 
each time that I saw him, I felt that he acknowledged 
this little child as the only connecting link between him- 
self and his fellow man. 

Autumn came with its cool refreshing air, decking the 
trees in those varied and ‘gorgeous hues which mark the 
departure of the year, and I returned to my city home. 
Years passed away, and amid the excitement of new scenes 
and the interest occasioned by new objects, “ the little 
fairy” was forgotten. Six years had fled with the swift 
march of time; six years fraught to me with much of 
joy, and much of. sorrow, when circumstances again led 
me to B ; 

It was a bright morning in June, shortly after my arri- 
val, that I strolled out to gaze upon the many beauties 
with which nature delights to adorn herself, and bent my 
steps towards the shaded Jane, which had formerly been 
my favorite resort. 

The songs of the birds in their leafy haunts above my 
head, and the sight of the thousand flowers springing he- 
neath my feet, brought to my mind a remembrance of 
the strangers, who, six years before, had so much attract- 
ed my attention asI passed and repassed them upon this 
very walk. Thoughts of the changes which six ‘years 
might effect, and conjectures as to the probability of my 
again meeting that lovely child, so completely occupied | 
me, that I proceeded almost unconsciously, until I found 
myself full upon the village church-yard. The gate was 
open, and in a remote corner I observed a little group, 
collected around an open grave. For a moment I paused 
in doubt whether to intrude upon a scene so sacred; but 
curiosity, or perhaps a better feeling, prevailed, and I en- 
tered. I approached the grave; a small coffin rested 
upon the bier ; it was then a child, that was to be placed 
within that narrow house. ‘The coffin lid was raised, and 
one glance was sufficient to tell me that the narrow bed 
already prepared, would soon contain all that was mor- 
tal of the ‘‘ little fairy.”” True, the countenance, once 
so beautiful, was marked with suffering, and the eye of 
melting blue was closed in death, but the golden cucl 
yet waved o’er the marble brow, and the almost angelic 
expression, was still there. It was she. I could not ‘be 
mistaken. 

T remained motionless while they lowered that fair form 
to its last resting place. I listened to the solemn words, 
“ Earth to carth, and dust to dust.” I saw the green turf 
placed over her, and I thought of the days when I so fre+ 
quently met her, accompanied by a father who gazed 
upon her with Jiule less than adoration; now, afier the 
lapse of six years, I was accidentally present, where fol- 
lowed not by a long train of mourning friends, but by a 
faithful few, who had known and loved her, she was 
brought to the burial, to be placed by the side of that 
father who had loved her in life so well. My reverie was 
interrupted by the voice ofan old woman who stood next 
me. ‘ Did you know her, ma’am? She was a sweet 
young creature, but she has seen sorrow enough, poor 
thing. "Twill be five years come November, since ber 
fatuer died, ma’am, and as they were strangers here, sbe 
was left without any one to care for her. Mr. C. took 
her into his family, but I don’t think they were quite 
kind to her, for she never seemed happy. Though may 
be they were not to blame, for they say she was not like 
other children, and that she did nothing but mope until 
she pined away and died.’ These few simple words 
gave me truer knowledge of that fair child’s sorrows than 
a more minute detail could have done. They told me of 
a spirit which had been misunderstood and unappreciated, 
of a gentle heart crushed by unkindness, of a heart broken 
by neglect; and as I listened to them, I thanked God who 
had taken the orphan to himself. Vv. H. 





ee 

Nor too Young.—A little girl, with whom we were 
acquainted a few years ago, professed to experience reli- 
gion. ‘The day after her conversion, she said to us, 
“*Some may think me too young to get religion, but I 
am not too young too die.” This was a very proper re- 
mark. Is the reader too young to die? 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Narrative. 











THE CONNECTICUT SAILOR BOY. 


“The Cornelia was a good ship,” said one of the West 
India chaplains of the American Society, ‘‘ but at one 
time we feared she was on her last voyage. We were 
but a few days out from New York, when a severe 
storm, of five days continuance, overtook us. Like a 
noble charger between two contending armies did the 
ship quiver in all her joints, and struggle to escape from 
the fury of the winds and the waves. At the height of 
the storm I must tell you of a feat of a Connecticut sailor 
boy. He was literally a boy, and far better fitted for 
thumbing Webster’s Spelling Book than furling a sail. 
But his mother was a widow, and where could the boy 
earn a living for himself and mother better than at sea! 
The ship was rolling fearfully ; twice I saw the captain 
lose his centre of gravity, though he kept his temper pret- 
ty well, and measure his length on the deck. Some of 
the rigging was foul at the mainmast-head, and it was 
necessary that some one should go up and rectify it. It 
was aperilous job. I was standing near the mate and 
heard him order that boy aloft to doit! He lifted his 
cap and glanced at the swinging mast, the boiling wrath- 
ful sea, and the steady, determined countenance of the 
mate. He hesitated in silence a moment, then, rushing 
across the deck, he pitched down into the forcastle. Per- 
haps he was gone two minutes, when he returned, laid his 
hands on the ratlines and went up witha will. My eye 
followed him till my head was dizzy, when I turned 
and remonstrated with the mate, for sending that boy 
aloft. He could not come down alive! Why did you 
send him? ‘I did it,’’ replied the mate, “to save life. 
We've sometimes men overboard, but never a boy. See 
how he holds like a squirrel. Heis more careful. He'll 
come down safe, I h-o-p-e.” 

Again I looked, till a tear dimmed my eye, and I was 
compelled to turn away, expecting every moment to catch 
a glimpse of his last fall. 

In about fifteen or twenty minutes, having finished 
the job, he came down, and straitening himself up with 
the conscious pride of having performed a manly act, he 
walked aft with a smile on his countenance. 

In the course of the day, I took occasion to speak with 
him why he hesitated when ordered aloft? Why he went 
down into the forecastle? ‘I went, sir,” said the boy, 
“to pray.” ‘‘ Do you pray?” ‘ Yes, Sir: I thought I 
might not come down alive, and I went to commit my 
soul to God.” ‘* Where did you learn to pray?’ ‘At 
home; my mother wanted me to go to Sunday School, and 





with business, as I could seldom look back to my former 
happiness; but now when I shall be at some leisure, I 
shall not avoid the remembrance of thee, nor the grief for 
thy absence. Thou hast thy share with me, but I hope 
the course we have agreed upon will be some ease to 
us both. Mondays and Fridays, at five of the clock at 
night, we shall meet in spirit till we meet in person. 
Yet, if all these hopes should fail, blessed be our God 
that we are assured' we shall meet one day, if not as hus- 
band and wife, yet in a better condition. Let that stay 
and comfort thy heart. Neither the sea can drown thy 
husband, nor enemies destroy, nor any adversity deprive 
thee of thy husband ‘find children. Wherefore I will 
now take thee and my sweet children in mine arms, and 
kiss and embrace you all, and so leave you with my God. 
Farewell, farewell, I bless you all in the name ofthe Lord 
Jesus.” 

The letter from which the above extract was taken, was 
written on board the ship Arabella, just before she weigh- 
ed anchor to put to sea. 

There are those who have represented our Puritan fa- 
thers as a stern, sour race of men. Was there ever a 
more affectionate spirit manifested than appears in the 
above quoted letter? That is by no means a solitary ex- 
ample. If we search'the annals of the world, we shall no 
where find examples of self-sacrificing tenderness superior 
to those which were exhibited by our Puritan fathers. 
Why should it not be so? They were the faithful fol- 
lowers of a loving Saviour. 

Gov. Winthrop and his company arrived in Massachu- 
setts Bay, in June of the year 1630. Unlike the Pilgrim 
fathers, they had not to meet at once the severities of 
winter. Some few persons, as we have seen in one ac- 
countof Gov. Endicot have,who had come beforethem ;_ but 
this was of no material advantage tothem. Such of the 
earlier emigrants as had survived the wimter, were poor 
and weak from sickness. ‘They had a very limited sup- 
ply of provisions, and soon became a burden instead of a 
help to the new comers. 

A part of Winthrop’s company settled at Charlestown. 
Winthrop himself “ pitched upon the peninsula of Shaw- 
mut,” the present site of Boston. They soon began to 
suffer from sickness, and the want of food. Before De- 
cember, about two hundred of their number had died. 
About one hundred returned to England. 

Winthrop was not discouraged. In the midst of the 
hardships of which he bore his full share, he wrote as 
follows to his wife in England. ‘I praise God we have 
occasions of comfort here, and do hope, that our days of 
affliction will soon have an end, and that the Lord will do 
us more good in the end than we could have expected ; 
that will abundantly recompense us for all the trouble we 











my teacher urged me to pray to God to keep me, and | 
do.” ‘‘ What was that in your jacket pocket?” ‘ My 
Testament, which my teacher gave me. I thought if I 
did perish, I would have the word of God close to my 
heart.” [Chr. Intelligencer. 
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ORIGINAL. 


JOHN WINTHROP. 


John Winthrop was born at Groton, in Suffolk, Eng- 
land, on the 12th of June, 1587. His family was pos- 
sessed of considerable wealth, and was remarkable for its 
attachment to the doctrines of the Reformation. He was 
early interested in the subject of religion, and felt a strong 
desire to study ‘for the ministry. For some reason un- 
known to us, that desire was not gratified. He was edu- 
cated as a lawyer, though it does not appear that he en- 
gaged in the practice of the law. He was appointed a 
magistrate when he was eighteen years of age; he was 
diligent and upright in discharging the duties of the of- 
fice. 

When it was determined to plant a colony in Massa- 
chusetts Bay, he was looked upon as a suitable person 
for a leader in so important an enterprize. Believing 
that it would be for the honor of God, and the good of his 
Church that a colony should be thus established, he 
cheerfully consented to leave his native land, where he 
had the means of procuring every comfort and luxury, 
and to take up his abode in the western wilderness. 
Having been appointed Governor under the charter which 
had been procured, he set sail, in company with about 
eight hundred emigrants, for New England, in the forty- 
third year of his age. 

The emigrants were Puritans, ‘‘ many of them men of 
high endowments, large fortune, and the best education ; 
scholars well versed in the learning of the times; clergy- 
men who ranked among the most pious and eloquent in 
the realm.” Such were the men. What was the char- 
acter of their leader? The following extract from a letter 
written to his wife, who was constrained to remain in 
England for a time on account of her health, will aid us 
in forming an opinion respecting his character. 

“It goeth very near my heart to leave thee; but I 
know to whom I have committed thee, even to him who 
loves thee much better than any husband can, and hath 
taken account of the hairs of thy head, and put “all thy 
tears in his bottle,” who can, and (if it be for his glory) 
will bring us together again with peace and comfort. Oh 
how it refreshes my heart to think, that I shall yet see 
thy sweet face inthe land of the living—that lovely coun- 
tenance that I have so much delighted in, and beheld 
with so great content! I have hitherto been so taken up 


have endured. We here enjoy God and Jesus Christ. 
Is not this enough? What would we have more? I 
thank God, I like so well to be here, as I do not repent 
my coming, and if 1 were to come again, I would not have 
altered my course, though I had foreseen all these afflic- 
tions. I never fared better in my life, never slept bet- 
ter, never had more content of mind, which comes mere- 
ly at the Lord’s good hand; for we have nat the like 
means of these comforts here which we had in Eng- 
land. But the Lord is all-sufficient, blessed be his holy 
name.” 

In addition tothe afflictions which the cologists suf- 
fered in common, Winthrop had been called to mourn 
the death of a beloved son, who was drowned soon after 
his arrival. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties attending their settle- 
ment, the colonists gave their first attention to the con- 
cerns of the Church of the living God. The foundations 
of Massachusetts, and well as of Plymouth, were laid with 
prayer. The first subject which the Governor and magis- 
trates considered, aftér their arrival, was the support of 
the ministry. It was ordered “that houses be built for 
them with convenient speed at public charge.” 

In the latter part of August, the congregation kept a 
fast, and chose Mr. Wilson for their minister, Mr. Now- 
ell as an elder, and Mr. Gager and Mr. Aspinwall dea- 
cons. ‘Thus the affairs of the Church were set in order. 

(To be continued.) J. te 








Parental. “ 








CHRIST AT NAZARETH. 


Have you not ofien thought about Nazareth, the village 
in which Jesus used to live? He lived there till he was 
thirty-three years old. What an interesting place ! 
There is but one place in the whole world which I would 
rather see, and that is Jerusalem, the scene of his last 
sufferings and death. 

In Nazaréth, hetived when he wasa little boy. Don’t 
you wish you could have seen him playing in the streets 
of the village? Don’t you wish you could have played 
with him? 

* Played with him!” methinks I hear you say. 

** Do you suppose the Saviour ever played ?” 

Yes, I have no doubt that he played when he wasa 
child. I have no doubt that he played as other children 
do; with the exception that he never sinned in playing. 
As he was possessed of human nature, all the innocent 
feelings of childhood were felt by hie. It is natural and 
right that children should desire the exercise and amuse- 
ment of play. Rice I conclude that the “holy child 
Jesus” used to play, and that he desired to have chil- 
dren play with him as you do. I do notthink he played 











a great deal with other children. I am quite sure that 
he did not play much with wicked children. Do you 
ask, ‘‘ Why not?” JT will tell you. Because he could not 
take any pleasure in playing with wicked children. Every 
naughty word he heard, and every wicked deed he saw 
must have given pain to his innocent and holy heart. : 
Does it grieve you to hear bad words, and to witness 
unkind and wicked actions? Do you turn away from the 
company of the wicked, lest you should become like them? 
You must do so, if you would act in the spirit of the bles. 
sed Jesus—if you would be like him. 

I once knew a little boy who was quite as fond of play 
as other little boys. It was a pleasant afternoon in Octo. 
ber. The golden and scarlet leaves were dropping sj- 
lently from the trees, and the rays of the sun rendered 
the atmosphere just warm enough to be pleasant. A 
number of his cousins had come to see H , and they 
were playing with great glee, in the grove near the house, 
By and by H came in and sat down and wept, 

‘* Are you unwell?” said his mother. 

“No ma’am,” replied H 

“Why do you come in from play ?” 

‘* Because the boys are wicked; they say bad words 
and I cannot play with them. I know they are my cous. 
ins, but I told them I could not play with them, unless 
they stopped.” 

Wasn’t that following the example of Jesus? What do 
you think became of that boy? He became a devoted 
minister, and a great many jewels were added to the Sa 
viour’s crown by means of his labors. Did he not act no 
bly, in thus setting his face as a flint against sin? Will 
you not imitate his example? 

I said a little while ago, that I did not think that Jesus 
played much with the children of Nazareth. They were, 
I think, wicked children. Do you ask what makes me 
think sot? Iwill tell you. The people of Nazareth were 
so wicked, that on one occasion, when Jesus was preach 
ing to them, they became so angry, that they rose up, 
and thrust him out of the village, with the intention of 
murdering him by casting him down a precipice. Were 
they not very bad people? Ifthe parents were bad, the 
children were not likely to be good. Children almost al- 
ways follow the bad examples of their parents. I infer, 
therefore, that the children of Nazareth were wicked 
children. What a sad thing it is for children to have 
wicked parents! 

I remember that I once talked to a young companion 
about the importance of our repenting and becoming 
Christians. He said, “‘ you can become good easily 
enough, for your father and mother will help you; but 
there is no use in my trying. My father is a drunkard, 
and my mother swears and fights. Ihave nobody to help 
me to be good.” 

Now Jesus would have helped him, if he had prayed to 
him, but it is true that he had not as good advantages 
for becoming a Christian as the children of praying px 
rents have. What a blessing to have pious parents to pray 
rt and teach us, in our tender years, the wayo 

ife! 

I said that Jesus did not play much with wicked chil- 
dren. Do you think that he would have played with you, 
if you had been in Nazareth? Or would he have classed 
you with the wicked chiidren? 

Suppose you had been there, and had played with him 
would you have played as you do now? Or would yo 
have been very careful not to speak a wrong word or do 
a wrong action when Jesus was near you? You ough 
to be just as careful when you are playing now, for Jesus 
sees you just as much as if he were standing by your side 

Isn’t it wonderful that Jesus should have ever been @ 
little child! Just think what he was before he became? 
babe in the arms of Mary, and a child in Nazareth. He 
was the great God who made the world and everything it 
it: and he loved sinners so tenderly, that in order to sav@ 
them, he became a babe, a child, a ‘‘ man of sorrows, 
thathe might suffer in their stead, and redeem them fro 
hell. He loved us, and gave himself for us; shall we nol 
give ourselves to him 2—3. a. [N. Y. Evangelist. 

















Natural Historp. 








THE FAITHFUL MASTIFF. 


An English gentleman kept a mastiff which guarded 
his house and yard, but which never met with the leas 
particular attention from his master. He was retained 
in service merely for his usefulness, and not from any pa 
ticular regard. 

One night, as his master was retiring to his chamber, 
attended by his servant, the mastiff silently followed him 
yp stairs, which he had never known to do before, and td 
his master’s astonishment, presented himself in his bed 
room. Being considered an intruder, he was instant 
ordered to be turned out; which, being done, the p00 
animal began scratching violently at the door, and howl 
ing loudly for admission. 

The servant was sent to drive him away; but discour 
agement could not check his intended kindness to hi 
master ; he returned again and was more earnest thal 
before to be let in. The gentleman being weary of oP 
position, bade the servant open the door that they migh 
see what he wanted to do. 

When the door was opened, the mastiff, with a wag ° 
his tail, and a look of affection at his master, slowly walk 
ed up, and crawling under the bed, laid himself down ® 
if desirous to take up his night’s lodging there. To sav 
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further trouble, but not from any desire for his company, 
the indulgence was granted. 

About the solemn hour of midnight, the chamber door 
opened, and a person was heard stepping across the room. 
The gentleman started from his sleep, and the dog, spring- 
ing from his covert, seized the unwelcome disturber, and 
fixed him to the spot! The master, being greatly fright- 
ened, rang his bell in order to procure a light. The man 
who was pi..ned to the floor by the courageous mastiff, 
roared for assistance. 

When a light was brought in, it was found to be the 
very servant who had attended him the evening before, 
and who little expected such a reception. He attemptéd 
to apologize for his intrusion, and to make his master be- 
lieve, that he had no bad design in coming into his room ; 
but the earnestness of the dog, the time, place, and above 
all, the manner and appearance of the servant, all raised 
suspicions in his mind, and he determined to refer the 
matter to a magistrate. 

The treacherous servant, being now terrified by the 
fear of punishment, and now soothed with the hopes of 
pardon, at length confessed that it was his intention to 
murder his master, and then rob the house. This horri- 
ble design was frustrated only by the sagacity of the dog 
and his attachment to his master, which seem to be direct- 
ed, on this occasion, by the over-ruling hand of a kind 
Providence. 

How else could the poor animal know the intended mur- 
der? How else could he have learned to submit to in- 
jury and insult for his well meant services; and finally 
seize and detain a person who had probably shown him 
more kindness than his master ever had done? These 
facts are no less astonishing than they are difficult to be 
understood. 

A full length picture of the gentleman, with the mas- 
tiff by his side, as large as life, was soon after painted, 
and is still to be seen at the family seat where he died. 
It is a lasting monument of the gratitude of the master, 
the ingratitude of the servant, and the fidelity of the dog. 
It scarcely needs be added, that ever after this event, 
every attention was paid to this faithful animal, that the 
most ardent gratitude and affection could bestow. 
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ADVICE FOR YOUNG MEN. 


I. Choice of a profession —Some young persons enter- 
tain ridiculous notions as to the choice of a profession. 
Carried away by the glitter of uniforms, and the splendid 
pageantry of the soldier’s life, nothing will please them 
short of entering the army; or, perhaps carried away by 
the narration of maratime adventures, they resolve on fol- 
lowing the hazardous profession of the sailor. But a very 
little experience of the realities of life generally banish- 
es these idle dreams. Others pitch upon the clerical pro- 
fession as most suitable to their ideas of living an easy 
and dignified existence, and enjoying the reverence of 
those around them, without reckoning on whether their 
parents or guardians are able in the first place to procure 
them the necessary course of education, or if they would 
subsequently have the good fortune to find a benefice. 
Many more equally delude themselves with regard to what 
are called professions. As a matter of course, they must 
be something better, though only in appearance, than 
their father; and so they frequently turn their attention 
to occupations which to. them look remarkably genteel, 
but which all the world besides know to be superficial and 
unprofitable. ‘The young in the middle and lower ranks 
of society, should by all means be governed in these mat- 
ters by their seniors, for they are certainly the best jadg- 
és with respect to what particular department of industry 
they should attach themselves. 

II. Self-dependence.— Limited as your experience may 
have been, you can hardly have failed to learn the import- 
ant truth, that nothing is to be obtained, no comfort pro- 
cured, no luxury or convenience possessed, without being 
previously purchased by exertion. Young as you are, 
you will notice that your parents do not get money where- 
with to purchase the necessaries of life, without giving 
something in return. Your father has fed and clothed 
you from infancy, he has given you an education suite? 
to his means, he has bestowed upon you an infinite de- 
gree of attention, in order to fit you for the busy scenes 
of life; and when he has done all this, at a great expense 
both ofthis substance and his feelings, he cannot be ex- 
pected to do more, farther than to give his best advice for 
your welfare. Being now nurtured up to that point at 
which you are able to endure to a certain extent the with- 
drawal of parental support, you must not think it hard 
to be obliged to begin to do something for yourself. You 
only find yourself placed in the condition of every living 
Creature. By a universal law of nature, the young of all 
animals are thrust forth from the parental nest on attain- 
ing sufficient strength to glean their ownlivelihood. Such, 
modified by human feelings and human customs, must 
likewise be the conduct of rational parents in pushing 
forth their families into the world, and so must young 
men commence the process of depending on their own 
faculties for subsistence. Judging from what we see around 
Us, too little regard is paid to the moral lesson demon- 
strated by nature for our guidance in this respect. We 
find parents committing the error of allowing their fami- 
lies to hing about them long past the time at which they 
should have seen them placed out in the world in some 
honest c iiling or profession—a course of policy calculated 








to produce lasting regret even amgpg the tolerably opu- 
lent classes of society. But we much more frequently 
see the young endeavoring to avoid incurring the respon- 
sibility of self-dependence, and inhumanely leaning for 
support on those parents whose means have already been 
in a great measure exhausted both by misfortunes and 
the unavoidable expenses incurred in feeding, educating 
and clothing their children. It must always be consider- 
ed an exceedingly mean thing for a young man to contin- 
ue exacting support from parents, after he was fully able 
to think and act for himself. There is, besides, an un- 
feeling cruelty in such conduct, for it is working on the 
benevolent affections of those who gaye him birth, and 
committing a robbery, with the knowledge that its perpe- 
tration will not be visited either by rebuke or- punishment. 
Tt seems to be difficult, to convince the young of the ur- 
gent necessity for dependence on themselves. Long after 
they are placed in a way of earning a livelihood, they 
often think it all little enough that they can take from the 
parental home. As long asa mother or father exists, and 
retains a dwelling, for the junior or female branches of 
a family, they are apt to suppose that there can be no 
harm in taking a little of that which is required by others 
less capable of ministering to their own necessities. Even 
although the burden of supplying the general wants should 
have devolved upon an elder brother, who has been pre- 
maturely invested with the character of guardian of the 
family, there are instances in which young men think 
lightly of exacting subsidies and assistance, in various 
ways, from a household so circumstanced, for no other 
apparent reason than that they happen to be connected 
with it by birth, or because their demands cannot with- 
out indelicacy, be withstood. Weearnestly and affection- 
ately warn you against lapsing into a line of behaviour 
so ungenerous and unbecoming as that here hinted at. 
You are now called upon to exert all your faculties in the 
noble object of self-dependence. You are endowed with 
a power to think, hands to work, and a frame to endure 
labor—why, then, depend on any one but yourselves? 
You will not suppose that we wish you to be thrown all 
at once upon your own resources. That would most 
likely be only abandoning you t@ certain moral destruc- 
tion, and much painful suffering, What we propose is, 
that you should make up your mind to enter on some trade 
or profession, and follow up your inclinations by a steady 
attention to whatever calling you may attach yourselves. 
You may not be able at first, or for a little time, todo 
much in the way of supporting yourselves, but then you 
are in the fair way of well-doing. There is a pleasure in 
knowing that the money which we spend has been earn- 
ed by our own exertions. One shilling gained by our 
own-industry is always said to be worth twenty procured 
from friends. What we.get for-nothimg is thought lightly 
of; but we know well the value of what has come in the 
shape of a remuneration for our labor. [Home Journal. 
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FILIAL DEVOTION. 


* Honor thy mother, that thy days may be long.” 


Show that you would do as much for your mother as 
the boy in the following story did for his. 

More than two hundred and fifty years ago, the Span- 
iards were a very powerful nation; their king fought with 
the Dutch, and used them very ill, cruelly oppressiag 
them, and endeavoring to keep them in bondage, and 
make them Roman Catholics, At one time a party of 
Spanish soldiers came upon a poor defenceless Dutch vil- 
lage, for the purpose of plundering and destroying it. 
The stout and healthy people fled. ia terror to the neigh- 
boring towns at their approach, and left only the weak and 
helpless. All that could be easily carried off were remov- 
ed, that they might not fall a prey to the ruthless soldier. 
Among those left was a poor old widow, with her boy, 
Lambert Meliss. The kind lad would not forsake his 
helpless mother—she was his dearest treasure, and he 
thought of nothing but placing her in safety. 

It was winter, and all the waters were bound in icy 
bands. The canals and streams which in that country 
abound, and on Which they often journeyed, were one 
unbroken sheet of ice. ‘There were none of those sledges 
which the people usually travel with in winter, to be got. 
Love quickly invents some plan of relief, and instantly 
puts the scheme in execution. Meliss procured a chair, 
(or settee,) with a high back or sides; in this he placed 
his mother, covering her from the cold, and put it upon 


the ice; then seizing the string which he had tied to it, | 


he darted off with the utmost speed, his heart bounding 
with joy. He had not been long gone, before the Span- 
iards got notice of some supposed booty that had escaped 
their grasp. ‘hey soon discovered the track in which 
Meliss had gone, and a party set out in hot pursuit. Me- 
liss, looking back, saw the ruffians far behind, and his 
heart sunk within him; to escape seemed impossible, 
flight was useless, resistance vain—what else could he do? 
A clump of reeds was near; thither he darted, thinking 
it possible he might escape the soldiers’ notice, but no ; 
as the hawk, having espied its prey, darts with unerring 
aim, and clutches,in its talons the hapless victim, so on- 
wards rushed the pursuers, eager for their plunder. The 
terrified pair trembled like timid sheep at the fierce at- 
tack of the ravening wolf. The wi *s heart, no doubt, 
lifted up to God in prayer, that he who shielded Elijah 
from his enemies, and shut the lion’s mouth for Daniel, 
would for her stay the avenging foe. But nearer they 





come—now is heard their feet booming on the ice, and 
the coarse shout of joy as they fancy they have seized 
their prey, and in an instant they dash among the tall 
withered reeds; but what was their surprise—the vision of 
wealth was fled—a poor decrepid woman and her son, 
stood trembling before them, with supplicating eyes, im- 
ploring mercy. "The hearts of the soldiers were softened ; 
they viewed each other in silent amazement—refrained 
from giving them any alarm, and though too poor to offer 
any money to the youth, gave tokens of their admiration 
of his great affection, and returned filled with wonder, 
though disappointed of their prize. Meliss, freed from 
the danger, snatched the cord; with alight heart and 
nimble feet, he hastened forward, and before night, reach- 
ed Horn, a fortified town by the sea-side, where he was 
admitted by the western gate. In ashort time his danger 
and dutiful conduct to his mother, became the theme of 
praise to every body in the town. So much was it ad- 
mired, that the mayor and aldermen of Horn caused a fig- 
ure of the young man to be cutin stone, representing him 
dragging his mother over the ice, and it was placed over 
the western gate, with a suitable inscription cut beneath 
it, which is still to be seen. 

Man thus rewarded the loving child, and showered his 
honors upon him; but God had a richer blessing to be- 
stow. Meliss remained in the town and grew rich by 
his industry, under the guiding hand of his heavenly Fa- 
ther. He married into a wealthy family, and after long 
enjoying the comforts of life, left several children, some of 
whom are enjoying even yet, honor and power in the city 
of their refuge. ‘Thus you see that God still makes good 
his promise to those who keep his commandments. 

[London S. S. Teacher’s Offering. 
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ALL THE WORLD IS MOVING. 


As we crossed the street, early the other morning, two 
little children, a brother and sister, drawing a baby-car- 
riage after them, intercepted us. Wewere going north, 
and they were going west. Intent on their journey, they 
reluctantly halted for us to pass, but the scene was so 
new and so striking, that we stopped. The wagon had 
seen some service. The cover was whole, but faded, and 
the body was filled with all sorts of baby-house furniture, 
toy-tea-things, a bureau, two dolls, a drum, a wooden 
horse, &c. The collection was a perfect epitome of a 
loaded furniture wagon removing a poor family’s effects. 

The children looked anxious and care-worn, and one 
would scarcely have believed that a play of life could have 
so closely resembled its reality. 

‘And what are you doing, my boy, with your things?” 

“Moving,” said the little girl, who looked as if she 
had proposed the plan, and agreed to take all the hazard. 
The boy reminded us of some husbands we have seen, 
whose smart wives tell them when to go, and they go, and 
what to do, and they do it. 

“And where are you moving?” I asked. 

“To mother’s.” 

Ah, how often does such an event happen in sober re 
ality. The ardeit, hopeful, inexperienced child steps 
buoyantly#nto the wide world, and scarcely thinks of 
straying back to the nest of its childhood and youth. So 
eager is it to ‘‘ try its fortune.” But the scene is soon 
changed. Disappointed, humbled, weary and all but de- 
spairing, the steps are at least turned homewards. ‘“‘ We 
are going to mother’s.” 

** And how far is it to your mother’s?’ 

* Just a little ways farther,” and hope smiled in the 
child’s eye, and new vigor seemed to flow into the mus- 
cles of both, as they thought that the end of their toil was 
at hand. 

All the world is moving, and however diverse and op- 
posite their movements among themselves, they are all 
as arace, tending in one direction. Jt is to. the grave. 
To most of our readers it may seem a long journey, 
though it may be but a step. ‘I’o their mother’s 
it must seem but ‘a little ways farther,” and if they 
are the children of God, the nearer it is, the better for 
them! You are moving every hour, my young friend. 
Is it towards a heavenly home ! [ Youth’s Penny Gaz. 
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LITTLE LUCY. 
Lucy M. came into our midst an orphan. Not even a 
sister’s love remained to guard her young and sensitive 
spirit from the coldness and indifference too often mani- 
fested in the world. Fond and affectionate brothers were 
hers, but God hath not given them the heart to shield in 
tenderness the early years of childhood. That is woman’s 
part. She came—duty bade us open the door and receive 
the lone orphan into our circle. Pity and compassion 
first drew all hearts near her, and kindness soon made 
the trembling little girl feel free and at ease in her new 
situation. ‘A child in a house is a well-spring of pleas- 
ure, a messenger of peace and love; a resting place for 
innocence on earth; a link between angels and men.” 
We soon felt the truth of these words of Tupper. Pity 
and compassion gave place to the higher sentiment of love. 
We found that a sweet flower had been’ thrown in: our 
pathway, and our hearts ascended in gratitude to the be- 
neficent Giver. But this lovely and loving flower passed 
from the earth like the dew of morning. Ere the sun had 
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once performed its annual course, our dear Lucy had ex- 
changed her earthly garb for the robe of an angel. Her 
gentle spirit passed from mortal sight, but her sweet influ- 
ence we still feel, her memory we love, and her visit we 
can never forget. 


* An angel now she is, 
A seraph babe in bliss; 

Not for a crown would we call her back 
To a cold world like this. 


The dawn breaks o’er our hearts, 
A light from the throne above; 
We shail meet again no more to part, 
Where the all of life is love.” 


LavINa. 








Gditorial. 

“4 PLACE FOR EVERY THING, AND EVERY 

THING IN ITS PLACE.” 

“That's old; I have seen it befure a great many times.” So 
says my young friend. Very well. But have you learned it? 
“ Learned it? How could I help learning it, when I have read 
it, and heard it repeated so often. It’s as familiar as A, b, ce” 
All that may be, and yet you may not have learned it. Nothing 
is well learned, till you have learned it practically. You have 
not mastered a rule in the Arithmetic, when you have commit- 
ted it to memory. You must learn to do the sums. What! 
would know is, whether you practise this rule. I should like to 
look in upon you now and see. There is a hook for every arti- 
cle of your clothing, @ place for your books, and a drawer for 
your papers, But | find a garment on the floor, another on @ 
chair, your book case tapsy turvey,some books standing on their 
heads, others shoved in with their titles to the wall ; some laid 
on the tops of the row, so that, when you go to stake one out, it 
willtumble down. And there is one lying on a chair, open 
with its face down, And the table and the floor are strewed 
with papers. And if I follow you about the house, I find it just 
so with every thing you attempt todo, Whatever article you 
take in your hand, somehow contracts your habits, and loses 
its way, so as never to get back to its place, till sume one else 
comes along and shows it the way home. ‘Thus, you make your 
parents more work. to regulate things after you, than all you 
do for them. 

Now, consider how much happier you would feel, to go into 
your room, andalweys find everything in nice order. It would 
diffuse an air of cheerfulness around it, that would effectually 
cure you of the “‘sulks.” And if you prize the approbation of 
your parents, you would get ten smiles where you now get five 
frowns, if they could always find every thing after you in its 
place. And all these advantages you would get for nothing 5 
for it does not take as much time to put things in their places, 
whenever you use them, as it does to throw them down, and 
thus have everything to put to rights, You cannot tell how 
much more cheerful and happy you would be, if you would on- 
ly learn practically, that “ order is heaven’s fist law.” N 


—— 











[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 
INDIAN CUSTOMS. 
Rep Lage, Nov. 13, 1848. 

Dear Mr. Willis,—Somebody sends us the Youths} Yompanion 
gratis; and my brother and myself take great pleasure in read- 
ing it. [have read some letters in it from children, which are 
very intereating, and I thought I would write something about 
the way these Indians among whom we live, do, when they go 
to war. 

On the 4th of last July, my brother and myself went to see a 
training of the Indians, preparatory to going to war. When we 
arrived at the place, all the warriors were sitting in a circle 
around their flag, which consisted of a long pole with a row of 
feathers attached to it from top to bottom. Sticking in the 
ground before it were a long row of sticks, painted red, denot- 
ing the number of warriors going out. A feather was attached 
to the top of each of these sticks by a thread of sinew, so that 
it would swing in the air. 

In a little while all the men got up and went into the warrior’s 
lodge, when the chief made a speech about one of his sons be- 
ing killed by the Sioux, whose death he was going to revenge. 
He said in his speech, “ When I heard that my son was stolen 
from me, I said, my son, I ama man, andI will soon shake hands 
with you, (meaning that he would revenge his death.) I will 
not count my son as one,” (meaning that he would not be ap- 
peased with one scalp.) The chief worrior then followed ina 
short speech. He said, “ When any one dies, or is killed by the 
Sioux, we mourn for him as though he was annihilated, but we 
need not mourn for him, he is not annihilated, but is gone to the 
land where all our fathers are gone, which is a great deal better 
than this earth on which we dwell.” 

When they came out of the lodge, the chief remained with 
two of his relatives, mourning for his son. 

The chief warrior, acting the part both of commandant and 
drummer, led the warriors out. After dancing, singing, and 
yelling awhile, and smoking the war pipe, they set off and ran 
acircuit of about halfa mile, dancing at three different places 
on the way, and when they all arrived at the lodge again, they 
squatted down as if they saw the enemy. The hindermost one 
then gavea yell, which was followed in succession throughout 
the whole line, Then they started and ran till they got to the 
first. place-where-they ‘danced, and they squatted down as be- 
fore, and loaded their guns. After loading, they ran to the last 
place where they danced and fired, then ran a little farther, 








loaded again and ran to the lodge, and fired. After this they 
closed with a feast. 

They continued this kind of maneuvering for eight days, and 
duting this time, no one was allowed to go home, though many 
of them lived near. 

Young men go to war when they are about 15 or 16 years of 
age. They must go twice before they can join in smoking the 
war-pipe. During these two expeditions, they have certain rules 
to observe, some of which are very severe. I will mention some 
of them. 

They must wear a white cap and mittens, and not take them 
off day or night till they retura home. 

They must not logk back behind them. . 

They must never sit down till they have first gathered leaves 
or grass to sit on, and then they must always sit with their faces 
toward home. 


They must puta coal in their mouth both before and after 
eating. 

When crossing a river they must put down leaves where they 
first step into the water, and some more where they step out of it. 

If they happen to step over anything that belongs to another 
warrior, they must let the owner of it give thema good drubbing, 
without making any resistance. 

If those rules have not been well observed, when they see 
the enemy, the delinquent is stripped and flogged. They have 
some other rules which are too savage to mention; such as 
drinking the blood of the enemy, &c. F. E. Aver. 

P. S..My brother and [ were born among the Ojibwas, and 
have always lived among them, except that one year we went to 
the States, and last winter we spent in Selkirk’s Settlement. 
Hie is fourteen, and I am twelve vears old. J. E. A. 

—— 


Pror. Acassiz’ Lectures.—Redding & Co. State street, 
have for sale, price 25 cents, Twelve Lectures, on Comparative 
Embryology, delivered before the Lowell Institute in Boston, 
December and January 1848-9, by Louis Agassiz, Professor of 
Zoology and Geology in the Lawrence Scientific School, Cam- 
bridge University. It is illustrated by numerous diagrams, 


Darictp. 


AN INFANT TEACHER. 


In a Sabbath School in Connecticut there was an infant class 
of colored children, under the instruction of a pious young lady. 
One little girl in this class was taught her letters, and to read 
the Bible, so that she could commit three verses a week for a 
Sabbath lesson. The teacher told her one day that she must 
try to getas many verses asshe could. The little girl said she 
could not get more than three verses, as she had so much to do. 
When asked what she had to do, she replied, “I have to take 
care of the babe, and teach my mother to read.” Her teacher was 
so much interested in this reply, that she resolved to visit the 
mother. On making a visit, she learned that the mother, who, 
previous to the instruction she had received from her little 
child, could not even say her letters, had been taught by that 
child, so that then she could spell in words of one syllable. 
The lady, finding the mother but poorly clad, kindly made ar- 
rangements to furnish her with clothes, so that she could attend 
public worship on the Sabbath ; and that mother is now, through 
the diligence and filial love of her daughter, and the benevo- 
lence of the teacher, enjoying, Sabbath after Sabbath, the priv- 
ilege of Bible class instruction, How small a child can do 
good! How rich the reward that teacher is receiving for all 
her patient toilings to teach that little oneto read! 

[Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 
a 


TEMPERANCE. 


During the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, in London, 
an American gentleman was one day sitting at dinner between 
two members, who had not been introduced to him. He ob- 
served them to be soméwhat aneasy, about the time it was com- 
mon to have recourse to wine or ‘brandy. “Where are you 
from ?” said one. “Iam from the United Statés.” “The Tem- 
perance reformation has made much progress there, I believe 2” 
“Yes, considerable. But not as much as it might. Still, as it 
is, I have not seen so much of ardent spirits, for ten years, as 
I now see here, upon this table.” “ But,” said the Englishman, 
“there are sume of us that do not find the doctrine of total 
abstinence in the Scriptures. We donot think that Jesus 
Christ requires it in his followers.” “ You must admit,” respon- 
ded the American, “ that the use of intoxicating drinks leads to 
drunkenness. And in the United States think that the Sa- 
viour of the world will not be displeased with us, if we ab- 
stain from them wholly.”* There was nofurther argument. 

[Rev. Dr. Worcester, Salem. 


—— 


CLERICAL INTREPIDITY- 


_ Dr. Hacket is recorded as the last man in England, who per- 
isted to read the Liturgy after it had been proscribed by the 
arliament; and the following anecdote is given by his biogra- 
her, illustrative both of his attachment to the Church, and his 
coly coarage. One Sunday while he was reading the Common 
rayer in his chureh,,a soldier of the Earl of Sussex came and 
lapped a pistol to hig bregst, and commanded him to read no 
urther. ‘The doctor, not at all terrified, replied, ‘I willdo what 
ecomes a divine, and you may do what becomesa soldier’ The 


umult was quieted fur a time, and the doctor permitted to 
roceed, 




















—q—_.. 


WHY HE DID IT, 


We see an anecdote in the papers, which furnishes reason 
thy the famous John Hancock wrote his signature to the Dec- 
iration of Independence in so large and bold a hand. It is 
nown that the British Government offered $3,500 for his head, 
nd according to the Maine Cultivator, when he appended his 

‘ame to the ‘ Decla ’ he did it as though he wished to dash 

is whole soul into it, rising from his seat, he exclaimed: 
There, John Bull can read my name without spectacles—he 
-aay double his reward, and I will set him at defiance.’ 





PRAYING AND GIVING. 


The venerable Father Sewall of Maine, once entered a meet- 
ing in behalf of Foreign Missions, just as the collectors of the 
contributibns were resuming their seats. The chairman of the 
meeting requested him to lead in prayer. The old gentleman 
stood, hesitatingly, as if he had not heard the request. It wag 
repeated in a louder voice; but there was noresponse, It wag 
observed, however, that Mr. 8. was fumbling in his pockets, and 
presently he produced a piece of money, which he deposited jn 
the contribution box. The chairman, thinking he had not been 
understood, said loudly, “I did’nt ask you to give, Father Sew. 
all; IT asked you to pray.” “O yes,” he replied, “ J heard, but J 
can’t pray, til Pre given something ” 

a 


A NEAT BOY. 


Jack Spruce was a neat boy. He hada brush for his clothes 
and kept them clean and nice. He would not run out into the 
mud, end thus splash his legs and wet his feet; nor did he 
kick up the dust; and when he came in, he would rub his feet 
ona mat,and hang his hat upon hisown hook. No one saw 
him with dirt on his face and hands, nor with a rough head of 
hair; so he was, at all time, fit to be seen. He did not tear 
his book, or blot it, or ink his hands at school. 

ee 


BURIED FOR TWO THOUSAND YEARS. 


Lord Lindsay, in his travels, writes that while wandering 
amid the pyramids of Egypt, he stumbled on a mummy, proved 
by its hieroglyphics to be at least 2.000 years of age. In 
examining the mummy after it was unwrapped, he found in one 
of its closed hands a tuberous or bulbous root. He was inter- 
ested in the question how long vegetable life could last, and he 
therefore took that tuberous root from the mummy’s hand, plant. 
ed itin a sunny soil, allowed the rains and dews of heaven tg 
descend upon it, and in the course of a few weeks, to his aston 
— and joy, the root burst forth and bloomed into a beautiful 

ablia. 
—_——~——__ 


INDIAN FUNERAL. 


An Indian funeral took place near Ipswich, in Massachusetts, 
in 1686 ; of which the following is a brief description :—When 
the mourners came to the grave, they laid the body near by, then 
sat down and lamented. The tears were seen to steal succes- 
sively down the cheeks both of the old and the young. After 
the body was laid in the grave, they made a second lamentation, 
then spread the mat on which the deceased had died, over the 
grave; put the dish there in which he had eaten, and hunga 
coat of skin on an adjacent tree. This coat none touched, but 
allowed it to consume with the dead. The relations of the per- 
sons thus buried had their faces blacked, as a sign of mourn- 
ing. 

ee 


THE MAN WHO MARRIED NINE WIVES. 


Henry Bramall was lately convicted before the Lord Mayor 
of London, of having married nine wives, a:! of whom are living. 
The heaviest punishment which the law awards for this crime, 
is seven years transportation. This penalty the court thought 
much too light. His Lordship regretted that he could not sen- 
tence him to live seven years with the whole nine wives, as thet 
would be something like punishment. 

—_—_——_ 


IN THE MOOD. 


Sir Peter Lely made it a rule never to look at a bad picture, 
having found by experience, that whenever he did so, his pencil 
took a tint from it. Apply the same rule to bad books and bad 
company. 

——< = 


SOMETHING LEARNED BY EXPERIENCE. 


Wesley says, “ when I was young I was sure of everything; 
in a few years, having been mistaken a thousand times, I was 
not half so sure of most things as I was before; at present I am 
hardly sure of anything but what God has revealed to man.” 














ORIGINAL, 


A CHRISTMAS GREETING. 
TO A. M. i. 


This festal morn is dawning bright,my dear, dear friend for thee, 

And thou dost wake to hear the laugh, the shout of childish glee, 

To meet thy loved ones round the board, with brow undimn’d 
by care, 

To praise with then; a Father’s love, and bow in humble prayer. 


It was not thus a twelvemonth since, for thou wert far away, 
And pale disease was at thy side, where’er thy steps did stray; 
But though around thee, rose the pomp of proud, though fallen 
* Rome, 

Thy spirit sought its cherished shrine—the altar blest, of home. 


And now what busy memories are stirring at thine heart ! 
The fount of feeling is unsealed, and tears unbidden start; 
They tell of health, of hope and joy, of pure and constant love, 
Which lingers round thy dear ones here, but sceks its home 
above. A. D. W. 
ba 


ORIGINAL. 


MORNING HYMN FOR A GIRL’S SCHOOL. 


Morning’s bright and balmy hour, 
Ever finds us gathered here, 
Where we seek that mighty Power, 
All unseen, yet ever near. 
Father! here thy love we see, 
Here, begin each day with Thee. 


Yet once more before we part,* 
Father, would we seek thy face, 
Grant to each the contrite heart, 
Save us by thy sovereign grace, 
Send thy spirit from above! 


Father, bless us with Thy love ! A. D. We 





* The classes all meet in the Chapel in the morning, but 
are not re-united again during the day. 
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